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used in distinct speech should be retained; 
thus the word resident would be regularly writ- 
ten uezidnt, and the form uez dnt used only for 
an actual speech record where the vowel was 
indistinct. 

„. The devocalized sound generally re- 
sembles a form for which there is already a 
letter, but it is not identical with it. Thus Dan- 
ish rf is a devocalized d resembling somewhat, 
but not completely, a t. Wholly or partially de- 
vocalized sounds occur in all connected speech. 

*, — Sonant forms of usually surd sounds oc- 
cur in connected speech. Thus a vocalized h 
has been found in words like aha (ah*a), a 
vocalized k in aka {ak^d), 

/> \> 111 ui 8 > 8. These six signs are for corre- 
sponding ones of the Assoc. Phon. Int. which 
are not to be found in the typefounder's catalog. 

Large letters. These may be used to mark 
sounds that are in any way emphatic. The 
strength may arise from intensity, length or 
pitch. The ear cannot be relied upon to dis- 
tinguish between these factors. 

Inferior letters. When it is necessary to indi- 
cate the weakness of a sound, this method 
may be used as the opposite of that for strength . 
The weakness may arise from shortness or faint- 
ness. It is perhaps not necessary to distin- 
guish between the two except in indicating the 
results of measurements ; in this case small- 
ness may indicate faintness and the superior 
numeral may indicate relative length. 

fi. This is a sound resembling both b and w, 
produced by closing the lips more than for w, 
but not completely as for b. 

a», d», 9", so". Types with the tilde over the 
vowel would be preferable, but & and 8 are 
the only accessible ones. 

Melody markings. It is often important to 
indicate the general melody of sounds with 
their variations of length, intensity and pitch. 
This may be done by using " piece accents " 
above them. The degrees of length are indi- 
cated by the number of marks, ' " '", etc.; the 
degrees of intensity by the heaviness of 
the marks, the variations in pitch by the 
height above the letter, > ' ' ', etc. 

Use of the notation. In indicating the pe- 
culiarities of an individual pronunciation the 
various methods may be all employed. Thus, 
various pronunciations of hair would be indi- 



cated by hvtz, hv.t, fivr, hvd, Imp, liv:.t, hy:p, 
Hvr, wr, vr, etc. The finest details can be 
expressed only by giving speech curves and 
measurements. 

In writing phonetically for the purpose of 
communication, however, all individual pe- 
culiarities should be suppressed as far as pos- 
sible. It is perhaps advisable to use forms that 
suggest the usual printed spelling even when 
those forms are the rarer ones ; in reading print 
the eye pictures are the most important parts 
of the words, and it is a serious matter to throw 
these away or to have them irresistibly sug- 
gest sounds not intended. Anything that can 
be done as a compromise to the well-founded 
prejudice in favor of established eye-forms 
will aid in the spread of a notation. 

E. W. Scripture. 
Yale University. 



PARALLELS BETWEEN SHAKE- 
SPERE'S Sonnets AND A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. 

The verbal composition of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream is very remarkable, perhaps 
almost as remarkable as the original and 
peculiar composition of the imagery and poetry 
of the play. The diction in its various parts is 
as diverse as the conditions of 'human mor- 
tals' may be said to differ from those of super- 
natural propagation. This divergence has its 
origin in the nature of the play. The charac- 
ters, incidents, and settings of the play be- 
long to three separate worlds. The first is 
represented by Theseus, Hippolyta, and the 
Athenians, the courtly, chivalric world ; the 
second, by Oberon, Titania, and their fairy 
attendants ; the third, by the stupid Bottom 
and his fellow tragedians. Each of these 
three worlds has its own language ; and the 
language of the Athenians, in their courtly, 
chivalric environment, is the only one that has 
any connection with the diction of the Sonnets. 
Here the conceits and the phraseology in 
which they are couched have something in 
common. 

In the editions of the Sonnets, by Messrs. 
Dowden and Rolfe, the text has been frequently 
explained by references from Midsummer 
Nighfs Dream, but these illustrations are 
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mostly limited to similarity of words in the 
texts, rather than to similarity of conceits or 
phraseology. The following are the cases 
cited by Mr. Dowden, nearly all of which are 
repeated by Mr. Rolfe : 
Summer's distillation, perfumes made from 
flowers. Compare Sonnet liv, and A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, Act i. sc. ii, 11. 76, 
77: 

Earthller happy is the rose distill'd. 
Than that which withering on the virgin thorne 
Grows, lives and dies in single blessedness. 

Beard, compare A Midsummer Nighfs 
Dream, Act ii, sc. i, 1, 95 : 

The green corn 
Hath rotted ere his youth attain'd a beard. 

Defeated, defrauded, disappointed; so A Mid- 
summer Nighfs Dream, Act iv, sc. i, 11. 153- 
'55: 

They would have stolen away ; they would, Demetrius ; 
Thereby to have defeated you and me, 
You of your wife and me of my consent. 

Being fond on praise, doting on praise. A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Act ii, sc. i, 1. 
266: 

That he may prove 
More fond on her than she upon her love. 

Patent, privilege. As in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Act i, sc. i, 1. 80, 'my virgin patent.' 
To set a form, etc., to give a becoming ap- 
pearance to the change which you desire. So 
A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, Act i, sc. i, 
1-233 = 

Things base and vile, holding no quantity. 
Love can transpose to form and dignity. 

The teeming autumn, etc. So A Midsummer 
Nighfs Dream, Act ii, sc. i, 11. m-114, 'The 
childing autumn.' 

Few additional words are cited by Mr. Rolfe, 
of which the following are most important : 
Heavenly alchemy, Sonnet 33, 11. 1-4 ; 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 

Compare with Act Hi, sc. ii, 11. 391-393 : 

Even till the eastern gate, all fiery-red, 
Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams. 
Turns into yellow gold his salt green streams. 

Canker, Sonnets 35, 1. 4, 70, 7, 92, 4, and 99, 
12: 



And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bml. 

Compare with Act ii, sc. ii, I. 3 : 

Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds. 

My home of love, etc. Sonnets 109, 5-6 : 

That is my home of love : if 1 have ranged, 
Like him that travels, I return again ; 

Compare Act Hi, sc. ii, 11. 171-172 : 

My heart to her but as guest-wise sojourn'd, 
And now to Helen is it home return 'd. 

Misprision, Sonnet 87, 11 : 

So thy great gift, upon misprision growing. 

Compare with Act Hi, sc. ii, 1. 90: 

Of thy misprision must perforce ensue, etc. 

By increasing the list of parallels that may 
follow, it is not intended to claim any peculiar 
connection between the Sonnets and the play, 
nor to establish any data by which the time of 
the composition of either may be determined. 
Both works were mentioned by Francis Meres 
in his Palladis Tamia, published in 1598. The 
play has sometimes been assigned to a date as 
early as 1591. There is nothing misleading in 
saying that a few years only intervened be- 
tween the writing of the Sonnets and the play. 

Two classes of parallels are presented : one, 
in which the thought or imagery seems to be 
correspondent, though this may not always be 
in the exact phraseology; and a second, in 
which the mere word is sufficiently forcible to 
attract the attention. The sonnet is first 
quoted and the play's parallel follows. 

S0H.7&, 9-10, "Sometime, all full with feasting on 

your sight, 
And by and by clean starved for a 
look." 
MM.V. 1, i, aaa-3, "we must starve our sight 

From lovers' food till morrow deep 
midnight." 

Son. 147, *-*. "My love is as a fever, longing still 

For that which longer nurseth the 

disease ; 
Feeding on that which doth preserve 

the ill. 
The uncertain sickly appetite to 

please." 

M.N.D. Iv, i, 170-3, "But, like in sickness, did I loathe this 
food; 
But, as in health, come to my uatural 

taste, 
Now I do wish it, love it, long for It," 
Sen. 7»> 9- to > "O. !«st your true love may seem false 

In this. 
That you for love speak well of me 
untrue," 
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M.N.D. 111,11,89,91, "And laid the love-juice on some true- 
love's sight : " 

Again, "Some true love turn'd, and not a false 

turn'd true." 
i, i, 134, "The course of true love never did run 
smooth ; " 

Son. 137, 1-2, "Thou Hind fool, Love, what dost thou 

to mine eyes. 
That they behold, and see not what 
they see?" 
M.N.D. i, i, »34-5» "Love looks not with the eyes, but with 
the mind; 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted 
blind : " 



"Since I left you mine eye is in my 
mind," 



Son. 113, 1, 

and 

Son. 148, i-j, "O me, what eyes have Love put in my 

head, 
Which have no correspondence with 
true sight ! " 

may be compared with the passage just pre- 
ceding. 

Sons. 35, 12: 89, 14; 142, 1; 150, 9-10; ail 
contrast love with hate, so 

M.N.D. i, i, 199, "The more I love, the more he hateth 
me. v 

Other such conceits of contrast are : 

Son. 199, 14, "To shun the heaven that leads men to 

this hell." 
M.N.D. i, i, 207, "That he hath turn'd a heaven into a 

Again, heili" 

ii, i 240, '"I'll follow thee and make a heaven of 

hell," 

Son . 43, 13-4, "All days are nights to see till I see thee, 

And nights bright days when dreams 
do show thee me.*' 

M.N.D. ii, i, 218-9, "I* > s not night when I do see your face, 
Therefore I think I am not in the 
night ; " 

Son. 12, 2, "And see the brave day sunk in hideous 

night ; 

M.N.D. i, i, 7, "Four days will quickly steep them- 

selves in night," 

The use of the word steep, as it occurs here in 
the play, may aid in the explanation of the 
same in Son. 63, 5, 

"when his youthful morn 
Hath travelled on to age's steepy 
night;" 
Son. 68, 13-4, "And him as for a map doth Nature 

store, 
To show false Art what beauty was of 
yore." 
M.N.D. ii, ii, 104, "Nature shows art," 

Son. 133, 9, "Prison my heart in thy steel bosom's 

ward," 
M.N.D. ii, ii, 47-50, "I mean, that my heart unto yours is 
knit 



So that but one heart we can make of it: 
Two bos oms interchained with an oath; 
So then two bosoms and a single 

Again, troth." 

ii, ii, 105, "That through thy bosom makes me see 
thy heart." 
Son. 94, 11-2, "But if that flower with base infection 

meet. 
The bases t weed ou tbraves his dignity:' ' 
M.N.D. i f i, 232-3, "Things base and vile, holding no 
dignity." 

The eye being the best reflector of the beauty 
of the face. It was made the favorite conceit 
in the Sonnets. It is used also in the eloquent 
speeches of the lovers, in the play. Through 
the magical influence of love the seeing sense 
of the eye was confused with the other senses 
and was made to carry on a sort of warfare 
with such members as the heart, ear, and with 
the intellectual faculties. 

Son. 113, 1-3, "Sine* I left you mine eye is inmy mind. 

And that which governs me to go about 
Doth part his function and is partly 
blind," 
M.N.D. iii, ii, 177-8, "Dark night, that from the eye his 
function takes 
The ear more quick of apprehension 
makes ; " 
Son. 13, 14, "To hear with eyes belongs to love's 

fine wit.'* 
M.N.D. i, ii, 234, "Love looks not with the eyes, but with 

the mind," 
Son. 148, 1-4, "O me, what eyes hath Love put in my 

head. 
Which have no correspondence with 

true sight t 
Or, if they have, where is my judg- 
ment fled, 
That censures falsely what they see 

Again, aright?" 

14, 1 and 9, "Not from the stars do I my judgment 
pluck ; " 
"But from thine eyes my knowledge I 
derive," 
M.N.D. i, i, 56-7, "I would my father look d but with my 
eyes." 
"Rather your eyes must with his judg- 
ment look." 
Son. 20, 5-6, "An eye more bright than theirs, less 

false in rolling, 
Gilding the object where upon it 
gazeth ; " 
M.N.D.V. i, 12, "The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling," 

Again, 

iii, ii, 187-8, "Fair Helena, who more engilds the 
night 
Than all yon fiery oes and eyes of 
light," 
Son. 119, 7, "How have mine eyes out of their 

spheres been fitted." 
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M.N.D. ii, ii, 99, "Made me compare with Hermia's 

sphery eyiie ? '* 
Son. 14,9-10, "But from thine eyes my knowledge I 

derive, 
And, constant stars, in them I read 

such art'* 
M.N.D. ii, ii, 121-2, "And leads me to your eyes, where I 

o'erlook 
Love's stories written in love's richest 

book." 

Parallel passages occur where the play upon 
the word furnishes the element of humor : 
Son. 138, 13-4, "Therefore I lie with her, and she with 

me, 
And in our faults by lies we flatter'd be." 
M.N.D. ii, ii, 52, "For lying so, Hermia, I do not lie." 
Son. 141, s, "Nor are mine ears with thy tongue's 

tune delighted ; " 
M.N.D. i, i, 183-4, "and your tongue's sweet air 

More tuneable than lark to shepherd's 



Son. 18, 7, 

again, 



"And every fair from fair sometime de- 
clines," 
21, 4-5, "And every fair with his fair doth re- 
hearse, 
Making a couplement of proud com- 
pare, 
M.N.I), i, i, 171-2, "Call you me fair? that fairagain unsay. 
Demetrius loves your fair : O unhappy 
fair I " 
Son. 134, 8, "Under that bond that him as fast doth 

bind." 
M.N. D. iii, ii, 267-8, "I would I had your bond, for I perceive 
A weak bond holds you : I'll not trust 
your word." 
Sou. 105, s-7, "Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow 

kind. 
Still constant in a wondrous excellence; 
Therefore my verse, to constancy con- 
fined," 

M.N.D. v, i, 26-7, "And grows to something of great con- 
stancy, 
But,howsoever,strange and admirable." 
Son. 105, 1-2, "Let not my love be call'd idolatry, 

Nor my beloved as an idol show," 
M.N.D. i, i, 109, "Devoutly dotes, dotes in Idolatry," 
Son. 35, 9, "For to thy sensual fault I bring in 

sense." 

This passage has caused some trouble and 
dispute among commentators. Readers will 
find an interesting note in The Poems of 
Shakespeare edited by George Wyndham, p. 
283. The word sense gives the trouble. Ma- 
lone suggested incense ; and the parallel now 
to be quoted from M.N.D. ii, ii, 45, would 
suggest innocence, an excellent substitute too. 

"O, take the sense, sweet, of my innocence I 
Love takes the meaning in love's conference." 



Another play upon sense is, M.N.D. iii, ii, 
27-8, 

"Their sense thus weak, lost with their fears thus 
Made senseless things begin to do them wrong; " 

Along with the famed passage upon the dis- 
tillation of the rose, the first quoted from Mr. 
Dowden in this enumeration, could also have 
been cited the lines telling of the roses in the 
cheek. 

Son. 116, 9-10, "Love's not Time's fool, though rosy 

lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass 

again, come;" 

J30, 5-6, "I have seen roses damask'd, white and 
red, 
But no such roses see I in her cheeks;" 
M.N.D. i, i, 128-9, "How now, my love 1 why is your cheek 
so pale ? 
How chance the roses there do fade so 
fast? 

Just here it may be said that one of the most 
common of the conceits in the Sonnets, and 
indeed in many of the plays, is only faintly 
touched upon in this play ; namely, the com- 
parison of dark complexions with light, in a 
word, the mysterious presence of the Dark 
Lady. The references are slight and go to 
show that Hermia had the unfashionable dark 
complexion : 

M.N.D. iii, ii, 257, "Away, you Ethiope I " 

and 1. 263, "tawny Tartar." And a possible 
third reference to this occurs in Theseus's 
speech : v. i, 11, 

"See Helen's beauty i n a brow of Egypt:' ' 

It only remains to add a collection of phrases 
in which the key-word, not a common word, 
strikes a peculiar tone suggesting a similarity 
or harmony of thought in the writer's mind 
when penning the lines of both the Sonnets 
and the play. These are generally unusual 
words with no uncertain sound. Often they 
are surrounded by a verbiage that might sug- 
gest a closer parallelism than the one cited 
here. 

Son. in, 8, "That my steel'd sense or changes right 

again, °* wrong," 

J 33. 9, "Prison my heart in thy steel bosom's 
ward," 
M.N.D. ii, i, 193-4, "But yet you draw not iron, for my 
heart 
Is true as steel : " 
Son. 113, 6, "Of bird, of flower, or shape, which it 

doth latch:" 
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M.N.D. Hi, ii, 36, "But hast thou yetlatch'd the Athenia's 

eyes 1 * 
Son. 66, g, "And art made tongue-tied by au- 

again, thority," 

85, i, "My tongue-tied Muse 1 ' 
140, a, "My tongue-tied patience" 

M.N.D. v, i, 104, "Love, therefore, and tongue-tied sim- 
plicity." 

Son. 77, 7, "Thou by thy dial's shady stealth mayst 

know" 

M.N.D. iv, i, 157, "My lord, fair Helen told me of their 
stealth," 

Son. 76, 10, "And you and love are still my argu- 

ment;" 

M.N.D. Hi, ii, 343, "You would not make me such an argu- 
ment." 

Son. 93, ix, "O, what a happy title do I find/' 

M.N.D. i, i, 9a, "Thy crazed title to my certain right." 

Son. 44, 14, "But heavy tears, badges of either's 

woe." 
M.N.JO, iii, ii, 137, ''Bearing the badge of faith to prove 

true ? " 
Son. 83, 4. "The barren tender of a poet's debt : " 

M.N.D. iii, ii, 87, "If for his tender here I make some 

stay." 
Son. iso, 13, "But that your trespass now becomes a 

fee." 
M.N.D. iii, ii, 113, "Pleading for a lover's fee." 
Son. 135, 14, "When most impeach *d stands least in 

thy control." 
M.N.D. ii, I, six, "You do impeach your modesty too 

much,'* 
Son. 34, is, and 43, is, "To him that bears the strong offence's 

cross." 
M.N.D. i, i, 136, 150, "O cross ! too high to be enthrall 'd to 
and I 53» too low," 

"Because it is a customary cross,'' 
Son. 103, 14, "Your own glass shows you when you 

look in it.** 
M.N.D, ii, ii. 98, "What wicked and dissembling glass of 

mine.*' 
Son. 7, 8, "Attending to his golden pilgrimage; " 

M.N.D. i, i, 75, "To undergo such maiden pilgrimage; *' 

Son, is6, 4, "Thy lovers withering as thy sweet self 

grow'st," 
M.N.D. i, 1, 6, "Long withering out a young man's 

revenue.*' 
Son. 83, is, "In true plain words by thy true-telling 

friend," 
M.N.D. iii, ii, 68, "O, once tell true, tell true, even for my 

sake E " 
Son. 66, ix, "And simple truth miscalled simplicity," 

M.N.D. i, i, 171, "By the simplicity of Venus' doves," 
Son. 109, 11, "That it could so preposterously be 

stain'd," 
M.N.D. iii, ii, isx, "That befall preposterously." 
Son. 137, 8, "Whereto the judgment of my heart is 

tied?" 
M.N.D. i, 1, 336, "Nor hath Love mind of any judgment 

taste ; " 
Son. 147, ii-s, "My thoughts and my discourse as mad- 

men are, 



At random from the truth, vainly ex- 
pressed ; " 
M.N.D. v, i, 3-6, "More strange than true; I never may 
believe 
These antique tables, nor these fairy 

toys. 
Lovers and madmen have such seeth- 
ing brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever compre- 
hends." 
Son. 95, 13, "Take heed, dear heart, of this large 

privilege j '' 
M.N.D, ii, i, 317, "Your virtue is my privilege for that.*' 
Son. 85, 13, "Then others for the breath of words 

respect," 
M.N.D. iii, ii, 44, "Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe. 1 ' 

It remains only to quote the sonnet in which 
the poet refuses to overpraise the beauty of his 
lady. But a similar tribute of praise is ex- 
pressed in the play. 

Son. 130, 1-4 and 13-4. "My mistress* eyes are nothing like the 
sun; 

Coral is far more red than her lips' red: 

If snow be white, why then her breasts 
are dun ; 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on 
her head," 
"And yet, by heaven, I think my love as 
rare 

As any she belied with false compare." 
M.N.D. Hi, ii, 138-44. "To what, my love, shall I compare 
thine eyne ? 

Crystal is muddy. O, how ripe in show 

Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempt- 
ing grow ! 

That pure congealed white, high Tau- 
rus* snow, 

Fann'd with the eastern wind, turns to 
a crow 

When thou hold'st up thy hand. O, 
let me kiss 

This princess of pure white, this seal 
of bliss ! " 

C. F. McClumpha. 
University of Minnesota. 



THE A MERICAN RE VOL UT/ON AND 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 

I. 
The interesting paper recently published by 
Professor Hatfield and Miss Hochbaum on 
the influence of the American Revolution upon 
German literature 1 calls attention to a subject 
which has never been treated with anything 
like the completeness it deserves, a subject 

1 Amen'cana Germanka, iii, Nos. 3 and 4. 
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